“  We  had  no  envy  for  those  who  were  more  fortunate  than 
the  Atlantic  Coast  in  obtaining  the  recognition  of  Congress,  but  we 
began  to  look  along  the  coast  to  see  just  where  we  came  in  under 
this  general  policy  of  the  improvements  of  the  waterways  of  the 
country.  Our  railroads  had  become  incapable  of  carrying  the  pro= 
ducts  of  industrious  men  and  we  had  not  yet  come  to  recognize 
that  the  productive  power  of  the  people  should  be  limited  to  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  railroads  alone!” 
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ADDRESS  BY 


HON.  J.  HAMPTON  MOORE 

M.  C.  Pennsylvania 

President  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association 

before  the 

Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

December,  9,  1 909 

Mr.  Moore  was  received  with  a  tumult  of  applause,  and 
upon  its  subsiding  said  good-naturedly,  “I  hope  this  applause 
is  not  taken  out  of  my  time,  ^Ir.  President?”  to  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Ransdell  replied  that  he  might  make  himself  easy  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Mdien  the  country  took  account  of  its  stock  in  1900,  it  found 
that  the  population  had  been  tending  rapidly  westward.  The 
old  original  States  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  from  which  the 
energy  and  the  enterprise  of  the  whole  country  had  sprung, 
discovered  that  they  had  been  outstripped  west  of  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  chain  by  an  excess  of  nine  millions  of  people.  While 
not  perhaps  a  matter  of  general  surprise,  these  glowing  West¬ 
ern  returns  showed  there  was  something  that  needs  to  be 
driven  into  the  minds  of  some  of  our  self-satisfied  eastern 
business  men ;  they  showed  that  ‘‘something  was  doing”  in  the 
great  INIiddle  West  between  the  Rocky  ^Mountains  and  the 
Appalachian  Chain,  and  along  the  Pacific  seacoast,  that  needed 
a  little  attention  upon  the  part  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

It  developed  that  while  we  had  been  building  up  our  indus¬ 
tries,  and  our  population  had  been  increasing,  and  our  activities 
had  been  giving  us  a  world-wide  reputation  for  two  hundred 
years,  the  activities  of  the  people  of  the  Middle  West  and  of 
the  Pacific  slope,  though  of  recent  origin,  were  so  mitch  more 


vigorous  that  the  younger  men  of  the  West,  wrapped  up  in 
their  own  enterprises,  with  their  opportunities  confronting 
them,  and  attracting  all  of  their  attention,  had  forgotten  a  little 
bit  of  the  history  of  that  section  of  the  country,  which  some¬ 
times  they  are  inclined  to  regard  as  the  “effete  East.” 

When  in  1906  and  1907  that  memorable  car  shortage  struck 
this  country  that  caused  an  agitation  throughout  the  Middle 
West,  and  along  the  Pacific  slope ;  an  agitation  that  was  heard 
in  all  the  offices  of  the  great  railroad  magnates  of  this  country, 
and  which  came  surging  down  over  the  roads  and  water¬ 
ways  to  the 'halls  of  Congress  in  the  Capital  City  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  there  was  an  awakening  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the 
fact  that  the  West  was  moving,  was  hustling,  was  pushing, 
both  in  the  matter  of  railroads  and  waterways,  and  was 
demanding  increased  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  its  tre¬ 
mendous  output  from  the  fields,  from  forests  and  from  fac¬ 
tories,  which  latter  were  then  rapidly  rearing  their  heads  the 
country  over.  It  was  then  that  many  of  us  learned  that 
whereas  in  New  England  we  were  largely  bottled  up  and 
depending  upon  one  or  two  railroads  (similar  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  Southern  States), 
that  on  the  other  hand  our  Western  booming  friends  were  not 
only  securing  the  capital  to  build  one,  two  and  three  railroads, 
but  that  they  were  demanding  increased  facilities  by  rail  and 
by  water  as  well,  and  insisting  that  their  grain  should  not  rot 
in  the  fields  and  their  apples  should  not  fall  to  waste  in  the 
orchards,  but  that  they  should  have  the  right  to  get  to 
market. 

Then  we  began  to  think  along  this  seaboard  that  perhaps  we 
ought  to  move  in  a  similar  direction.  So  in  1907  we  organ¬ 
ized  an  Association,  not  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  appro¬ 
priation  from  Congress  for  one  stream  that  ended  nowhere ; 
not  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  appropriation  for  one 
stream  in  one  State,  but  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  policy 
that  should  be  in  line  with  the  policy  of  the  National  Rivers 
arid  Harbors  Congress,  to  go  forward  with  that  policy  repre¬ 
senting  a  project  which  would  be  continuous  and  would  con- 
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nect  up  the  waterways  of  the  South  with  those  of  the  North, 
and  in  a  commercial  as  well  as  a  fraternal  sense  wipe  out  State 
lines.  (Applause.)  That  Association  was  formed.  It  de¬ 
clared  itself  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  two  years  ago,  and  its 
purposes  were  pushed  as  vigorously  as  its  officers  and  mem¬ 
bers  knew  how  to  push  them,  until  the  whole  coast  responded 
at  the  convention  in  Baltimore  last  year,  and  resolutions  that 
were  there  adopted,  being  presented  to  Congress,  were  enacted 
into  law,  so  that  authorization  for  a  survey  was  obtained  to 
ascertain  the  cost  of  a  project  which  would  connect  the  thir¬ 
teen  or  fourteen  States  along  the  Atlantic  seacoast  in  one  link, 
which  would  be  protected  from  the  storms  and  perils  of  the 
sea.  (Applause.) 

In  the  City  of  Norfolk  one  month  ago,  following  as  swiftly 
as  possible  upon  that  remarkable  campaign  down  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  which  has  been  the  subject  of  reference  here,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  mul¬ 
titude  of  people,  declared  the  same  policy  that  he  announced 
yesterday  with  regard  to  the  accumulation  of  funds  for  ex¬ 
penditure  before  the  project  was  agreed  upon.  He  said  sub¬ 
stantially  this :  “If  you  want  Congress  to  act  upon  a  project, 
if  yo,u  want  it  to  make  an  improvement,  if  you  desire  it  to 
appropriate  i;noney,  then  show  Congress  first  that  you  have  a 
case.”  In  this  respect  we  have  asked  for  nothing  more,  for 
we  had  been  looking  along  our  shores  and  we  knew  that  we 
had  a  “case”  in  harmony  with  the  President’s  declaration  and 
in  harmony  with  the  policy  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Har¬ 
bors  Congress. 

We  had  observed  that  the  great  volume  of  appropriations 
made  by  Congress  for  the  improvem^ent  of  rivers  and  harbors, 
notwithstanding  our  two  hundred  years’  growth,  had  been 
going  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  into  the  Middle 
West.  We  had  no  envy  for  those  who  were  more  fortunate 
than  the  Atlantic  coast  in  obtaining  the  recognition  of  Con¬ 
gress,  but  we  began  to  look  along  the  coast  to  see  just  where 
we  came  in  under  this  general  policy  of  the  improvement  of  the 
waterways  of  the  country.  Our  railroads  had  become  incap- 
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able  of  carrying  the  products  of  industrious  men,  and  we  had 
not  yet  come  to  recognize  that  the  productive  power  of  the 
people  should  be  limited  to  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  rail¬ 
road  alone.  (Applause.)  As  we  observed  how  our  brothers 
of  the  Middle  West  and  along  the  Pacific  coast  were  moving 
forward,  how  they  were  making  their  own  claims  upon  merit, 
how  they  were  obtaining  recognition  from  Congress,  and  how 
they  were  able  to  make  two  Presidents  of  the  United  States  join 
them  in  memorable  trips  down  the  Mississippi,  we  looked  first 
of  all  upon  that  little  spot  of  land  that  juts  out  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  is  known  as  Cape  Cod ;  and  we  said,  “Around  this 
strip  of  land  for  the  last  two  hundred  years  vessels  have  been 
coming  and  going,  lives  have  been  lost  and  valuable  property 
has  been  wrecked ;  and  yet  for  two  hundred  years,  while  money 
has  been  going  elsewhere,  there  has  been  no  shorter  and  safer 
cut  across,  which  would  afford  a  better  passage  for  the  mar¬ 
iner  and  as  we  looked  into  the  facts  we  ascertained  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  twenty-five  years  last  past  there  had  gone 
upon  the  shoals  upon  that  part  of  the  coast  no  less  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  vessels,  carrying  with  them  vast  cargoes  of  enormous 
wealth  and  five  hundred  precious  lives ! 

And  then  we  looked  into  the  reason  why  nothing  had  been 
done,  and  we  could  form  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
people  of  ^Massachusetts  and  New  England  were  satisfied  with 
the  conditions  of  today  and  were  not  as  wide-awake  as  their 
brothers  of  the  Middle  West,  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
conditions  of  today,  but  who  insisted  upon  building  for  the 
future.  (Applause.) 

We  observed  that  if  could  secure  a  cut  of  about  eight 
mules,  at  a  cost  possibly  of  $10,000,000,  across  the  neck  of  Cape 
Cod,  we  could  save  an  outside  sailing  distance  from  Boston  to 
New  York  of  148  miles  and,  avoiding  fogs  and  shoals,  reduce 
the  risk  and  safely  deliver  lives  and  property. 

We  found,  as  we  looked  further  down  the  coast,  that  there 
was  already  a  waterway  cut  between  the  City  of  New  York 
and  the  City  of  Philadelphia  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
a  distance  of  thirty-one  miles — an  existing  canal  under  the 
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present  control  of  a  great  railroad — and  we  saw  that  New 
York  wanted  to  build  toward  Philadelphia  and  Philadelphia 
toward  New  York.  Great  industries  were  there  with  large 
amounts  of  capital,  ready  to  make  investment.  Labor  was  ready 
to  be  employed ;  and  we  said,  “Why  is  it,  when  we  are  willing, 
have  the  capacity,  the  brain,  the  brawn  and  the  genius  to  do 
greater  things,  we  cannot  get  to  market  with  the  product  that 
we  are  capable  of  producing,  have  but  one  means  to  get  out, 
and  all  other  means  forbidden  us  ?”  We  looked  into  the  question 
of  that  canal,  we  discovered  that  while  it  was  operated  in  work-  * 
ing  condition,  it  had  remained  substantially  as  its  founders  left 
it  seventy- five  years  ago,  and  with  its  depth  of  seven  feet  was 
incapable,  only  one  month  ago,  when  we  put  it  to  test,  of  carry¬ 
ing  upon  its  bosom  a  Dutch  replica  of  the  “Half  Moon,”  built 
in  1609  brought  to  this  country  upon  the  deck  of  an  ocean 
liner.  We  found  that  it  was  incapable,  because  of  its  width 
and  depth  of  allowing  passage  for  the  model  of  Robert  Ful¬ 
ton’s  first  steamboat,  designed  in  '1807  to  carry  fourteen 
through  passengers  on  the  perilous  journey  (?)  up  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  (applause),  and  this  in  a  section  of  the  country 
where  the  greatest  volume  of  commerce  comes  and  goes,  and 
where  the  greatest  revenues  of  the  country  are  produced —  \ 

revenues  that  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  distribution  of 
appropriations  throughout  this  country  not  only  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  but  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  army  and  navy,  for  the  payment  to  the  pensioners  of  the 
country,  and  a  thousand  other  things  to  which  the  public 
money  is  applied.  (Applause.) 

We  looked  further  into  the  reasons  why  nothing  had  been 
done  along  our  coast;  we  took  the  map  from  Philadelphia  to 
Baltimore,  the  link  to  the  South,  and  observed  that  today  there 
is  a  canal  connecting  the  Delaware  River  with  the  Chesapeake 
Ray,  a  cut  across  solid  ground,  thirteen  miles,  but  that  cut  is  of 
such  minimum  depth  that  the  vessels  which  I  have  described 
could  little  more  pass  through  it  than  they  could  through  the 
Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal ;  and  we  said,  “Why  is  it  that  in 
this  great  center  of  population  and  activity  we  must  sail  out  of 
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the  Delaware  River  and  waste  318  miles  in  an  effort  to  get  to 
Baltimore,  when,  if  we  could  have  this  short  cut  from  the 
Delaware  to  the  Chesapeake  widened  and  deepened  sufficiently 
we  could  reduce  the  distance  as  a  bird  flies  to  ninety  miles  ?” 

It  is  truly  surprising  that  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
have  never  fully  realized  the  tremendous  inconvenience  they 
suffer.  Remarkable  indeed  is  it  that  they  should  have  per¬ 
mitted  these  conditions  to  remain  all  these  years — disgraceful, 
in  the  light  of  the  opportunities  that  are  being  sought  by  the 
younger  generation,  and  the  provision  which  should  be  made 
by  the  present  for  the  future;  remarkable  indeed  that  we 
should  have  been  burdened  so  long  with  the  conditions  of  long 
ago. 

To  a  certain  extent  we  have  aroused  the  people  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  seaboard.  We  have  started  them  to  thinking,  and  we  have 
made  them  understand — through  this  commendable  agitation 
throughout  the  West  for  a  deeper  Mississippi  and  along  the 
Pacific  slope  for  better  waterways  there — that  there  is  something 
for  them  to  do  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  We  have  made 
comparisons  as  between  what  has  been  done  elsewhere  and  what 
has  been  left  undone  here.  We  have  said  to  ourselves,  “What 
indeed,  if  there  is  no  further  awakening  than  this  ?  Are  they 
willing  to  permit  their  streams  to  fill  up  and  their  canals  to 
fall  into  decay?  Are  they  willing  to  say  that  the  creative 
power  of  man  along  the  seaboard  has  reached  its  limit  and  that 
we  can  produce  no  more?  Have  they  reached  the  point  where 
there  is  no  incentive  to  have  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
but  one  grew  before?” 

The  Chair  admonishes ! 

In  two  minutes  I  must  finish.  ( ]\Iany  voices,  “Go  on !  Go 
on!”) 

The  Chair. — You  may  have  three  minutes. 

The  Chairman  has  kindly  extended  my  time  three  minutes. 
During  the  last  two  weeks  there  have  been  terrific  storms 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Vessels  have  gone  ashore  upon  Cape 
Hatteras;  they  have  gone  ashore  upon  Cape  Cod.  Is  it  not 
worth  the  while  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
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give  some  consideration  to  the  lives  of  men  and  to  the  value 
of  property  lost?  Is  it  not  worth  while  that  in  the  event  of 
war  we  should  be  enabled  to  pass  vessels  out  of  the  navy  yards 
of  the  country,  vessels  charged  with  our  armament  and  our 
fighting  men,  without  having  them  stick  in  the  mud  of  our 
streams  because  the  Government  has  not  sufficiently  deepened 
them?  (Applause.) 

Only  a  year  ago,  in  a  time  of  peace,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  announced  that  he  proposed  to  send  outside  a  fleet  of 
torpedo  boats — boats  upon  which  the  country  had  spent  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars — that  he  proposed  to  send  them  from  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Navy  Yard  south  to  Charleston.  I  had  the  temerity,  if 
not  the  foresight,  to  write  to  the  Secretary  and  request  that 
inasmuch  as  we  had  inland  canals  from  Philadelphia  to  Nor¬ 
folk  and  from  Norfolk  to  Beaufort,  below  Hatteras,  that  he 
send  this  valuable  property,  with  the  precious  lives  aboard,  by 
the  safe  inside  passage.  He  replied  politely,  as  I  had  expected 
he  would  do,  saying  that  wherever  possible  the  Navy  used 
inside  waterways,  but  that  unfortunately  the  depth  of  such 
waterways  as  we  had  along  the  Atlantic  coast  was  not  sufficient 
for  these  vessels,  although  they  were  of  small  draft,  and  so 
they  were  sent  outside.  In  one  week  there  were  flaming  head¬ 
lines  in  the  newspapers  of  the  country  announcing  that  a  storm 
at  Hatteras  had  broken  over  these  small  craft  as  they  were 
proceeding  to  Charleston,  and  that  they  had  been  driven  back 
day  by  day,  and  finally  had  to  crawl  into  Norfolk  for  repairs ; 
and  it  was  related  that  many  of  the  men  had  been  sent  to  hos¬ 
pitals  to  have  treated  the  personal  injuries  they  had  suffered. 
Is  it  not  worth  while  that  the  government  should  give  con¬ 
sideration  to  its  own  property  and  the  lives  of  its  own 
employees  ? 

That  thirteen  mile  cut  across  the  State  of  Delaware  to  link 
up  the  Delaware  River  with  Chesapeake  Bay,  according  to  all 
naval  experts  possesses  great  value  in  a  strategic  way  for  the 
use  of  the  army  and  the  navy. 

We  hope  there  will  be  no  war  with  any  foreign  nation.  We 
hope  there  will  be  no  war  upon  the  seas ;  but  if  there  should  be 
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a  war  it  will  mean  war  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  our 
own  vessels  might  have  to  run  for  shelter.  We  might  have 
to  employ  the  tactics  that  are  universal  in  warfare.  If  we  were 
compelled  to  meet  or  to  drive  back  an  enemy  or  ourselves  to 
fall  back,  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal  would  give  an 
advantage  to  any  American  fleet  that  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  in  conflict  with  a  foe  of  our  own  size  upon  the  waters 
of  the  broad  Atlantic.  (Applause.) 

The  President  in  his  address  at  Norfolk  spoke  of  the  unpro¬ 
tected  nature  of  our  coast,  and  of  the  necessity  of  putting  an 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  Chesapeake  in  order  that  that 
region  might  be  amply  protected  in  time  of  war.  If  the  mouth 
of  the  Chesapeake  is  to  be  protected,  then  afford  an  outlet  to 
the  North,  else  the  protection  proposed  may  be  to  ‘‘bottle  up” 
an  American  fleet  just  as  Cervera’s  fleet  was  bottled  up  in 
Santiago  Harbor.  Apart  from  its  commercial  advantages  the 
connecting  link  with  the  Delaware  Avould  seem  to  be  of  the 
Aery  greatest  military  and  naval  significance.  If  Avar  Avere 
upon  us  we  Avould  immediately  realize  its  importance.  Why 
should  Ave  not  provide  for  it  noAv? 

IMy  friends,  the  East  is  not  “effete.”  It  has  been  necessary 
recently  to  state  a  feAv  plain  truths  Avith  regard  to  appropria¬ 
tions  and  in  reference  to  the  activity  of  our  friends  elsewhere, 
in  order  to  make  our  OAAm  tremendous  population  of  30,000,000 
of  people  understand  that  they  haA^e  been  lagging  far  behind  in 
the  matter  of  waterAvay  improA^ement  in  this  country.  We  are 
not  done  yet.  We  haA^e  not  yet  done  our  best. 

The  opportunity  is  open  for  us  all,  and  for  our  children  for 
generations  to  come,  and  the  means  must  be  provided  by  Avhich 
their  energies  may  be  employed  to  the  full;  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  AvaterAvays  is  one  Avay  in  Avhich  the  youth  of  the  coun¬ 
try  may  find  ncAV  aA^enues  of  employment  by  Avhich  their  enter¬ 
prises  and  their  ability  may  receiA^e  a  profitable  return. 
(Applause.) 
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PUBUICATIOINS 

of  the 

Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways 

Association 

Including  Speeches  and  Proceedings  of  the 

NORFOLK  CONVENTION 

The  Monthly  Bulletins  and  other  papers  and  data  pertaining  to  the 
proposed  inland  waterways  now  being  surveyed  from 

NEW  ENGLAND  TO  FLORIDA 

will  be  sent  regularly  to  all  municipalities,  corporations,  firms  and 
individuals  who  have  attached  themselves  as  members;  and  at  the 
Norfolk  Convention  which  President  Taft  attended,  more  than  800 
new  members  were  guaranteed. 

The  next  Convention  of  the  Association  is  to  be  held  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  in  the  Autumn  of  1910,  when  it  is  hoped  the 
membership  will  be  doubled. 

Every  business  man,  every  agriculturalist,  every  manufacturer, 
every  shipper,  every  land^owner,  every  engineer,  every  sailing- 
master,  every  ship=owner,  every  yachtsman,  every  motor=boat 
builder,  owner  or  operator  should  connect  himself  with  this  important 
movement. 

Individual  membership,  $5  per  annum;  firms  or  corporations, 
$10;  trade  organizations,  $15  to  $75,  according  to  membership; 
waterway  associations,  $75;  municipalities  of  5000  or  less,  $50; 
over  5000,  $100. 


For  further  information  apply  to 

ADDISOIV  B.  burk: 

Secretary  =T  reasurer 

CROZER  BUILDING  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


WARE  BROS.  COMPANY  PHILA. 


